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A woodcut by J. J. Lankes 








Out came the goat as if be bad been blown from a cannon, and at his heels came Lilgord’s Mor 


The Goat Girl 


NORA BURGLON 


Illustrations by Edna Potter 


a linen knot and carried it in the hand 

on the side opposite the sun. Even a 
careless housewife would not buy butter that was 
melted. Nicolina was allowed to go to the market 
every week because she was so careful. And today 
even the Mistress of Overgord had asked her to 
do the marketing for the Overgord household. 

Nicolina’s head was high and her eyes were 
sure of themselves. It was no small honor to be 
allowed to do the marketing for the folk at Over- 
gord. Moreover she had this very day been 
asked by the Mistress of Overgord to do the 
herding for that farm this summer. There was 
not a place in the whole valley that paid their 
herd girls as well as did the folk at Overgord. 

Nicolina was going to stop at Lilgorden to 
tell Lilgord’s Mor about her triumphs. But no 
sooner was her foot on the stile over the Lilgord 
fence, than she heard such a frightful commotion 
in the stable that she thought it better to stay 
where she was. Long Pelley had told of trolls 
that had got into stables and made sounds just 
like that. 

Of a sudden the top door flew open and then 
the nether leaf and out came Stor Geta (yeta) 
as if he had been blown out of a cannon. At 
his heels came Lilgord’s Mor. 

“What is it, now?” Nicolina called. 

“Now?” echoed Lilgord’s Mor. “This troll 
goat has got into my oats and has eaten up al- 
most the whole winter’s chicken feed. I’ve had 


Nt ines ke had the butter crock done up in 


nothing but ill fortune since I got this goat and 
now I am going to drive him up to Johan’s and 
he can cut him up for bait for his wolf traps.” 

“For his traps?” echoed Nicolina. ‘Perhaps 
he will eat him himself. People can eat goats, 
can’t they?” 

“Yes,” said Lilgord’s Mor, “but not this one. 
He is possessed with demons like the swine that 
rushed down into the sea in the Bible story. If 
people ate the flesh off the like of this one, they 
would get the demons into themselves.” 

Nicolina stared at Stor Geta in astonishment. 
The two of them had known each other for many 
years, and were very good friends. She felt sure 
that Stor Geta had been misunderstood. 

“Well,” she said, “we have no chickens at 
home, so we have no chicken feed. . . . If you 
want to get rid of Stor Geta, I would be delighted 
to have him.” 

“Perhaps your mother would have something 
to say about that,” snapped Lilgord’s Mor. 

“Oh, you need have no fear for her,” said Nico- 
lina, “for she likes goats very well.” 

“Well, take the goat, but remember that if you 
change your mind after having him for a couple 
of days, you are not to bring him back here.” 

The butter crock was set down beside the stile, 
and Nicolina took hold of Stor Geta’s horns and 
said, “Come along, Stor Geta, you are going 
home to live at our house now.” 

When Stor Geta heard that his eyes were filled 
with joy, and his tail wagged right and left. 
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She beard a long splintering sound 


A goat, a whole goat of her own, gloated Nico- 
lina. Why Geta could be taught to do her cart- 
ing for her. He could help her to town with her 
butter crocks, so that she could take six or seven 
or even ten or twenty. If she got ten Oring for 
each crock she would be rich, that was what, and 
all because of Stor Geta. 

“We have two nannygoats at Malmostrand,” 
she told Stor Geta, “so there you won’t be 
lonely.” 

One could see that Stor Geta was glad to hear 
that, but of course he was like the rest of the 
men folk and would not say so right out. The 
two of them talked about this and that until 
they were home at Malmostrand. Nicolina won- 
dered what the tomte, the little elf man who 
lived under the stable floor, would think of this 
new arrival in the stable. 

The mother was grazing the two goats 
along the road. “Dear heavens,” she said 
when she saw Nicolina, “has something gone 
wrong?” 

“Oh, no. 
Nicolina. 

“What are you doing with that disgraceful 
goat, then?” demanded the mother. 

“Why, I’ve been given him. He is ours now.” 

“Ours?” cried the mother in horror. “You 
can’t mean that!” 

Nicolina stared. “You act as if I had not been 
given a whole goat for nothing,” she said. 

“A whole goat, and such a goat. He was left 
here by a gypsy band that had tired of him and 
he has brought the ill fortune of that tatter-pack 
with him wherever he has gone.” 

“But I have known Stor Geta for years, and I 
would certainly say that he is one of the finest 
goats I have ever known.” 

“Fiddlesticks,” said the mother. 
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Everything has gone well,” said 


“Take him 


back before he gets us into 
more trouble than a lands- 
man and a jury can get us 
out of.” 

“But you can’t condemn 
him just on gossip of old 
slander-hanks like Back Jo- 
hanna. She even has bad 
words to say about the 
pastor.” 

The mother wavered for 
an instant. “Very well, 
then,” she said, “you can 
keep him for a while,but the 
moment he does any deviltry 
he goes right straight back 
to Lilgord’s Mor.” 

Nicolina was so delighted 
she forgot to speak of her agreement with Lil- 
gord’s Mor. “The goat has already brought us 
so much good fortune that I am going to Over- 
gord to do the herding this summer,” she pointed 
out. 

It was her mother’s turn to be delighted. 
“How grand!” she cried. “Why, you will have 
the finest herding place in the whole valley. You 
must have made a good deal at the market today 
for the Mistress of Overgord, to be given such a 
fine opportunity.” 

The market! Suddenly Nicolina thought of 
the butter from Overgord. What had she done 
with it? Without a word she left Stor Geta and 
ran back towards Lilgorden. The stile; she must 
have left the butter beside the stile. 

Nicolina had been over that path often before 
and it was not long, but today it seemed to 
stretch from pole to pole. When she finally 
reached the stile her face was red, her bonnet had 
slipped back off her forehead, and wisps of hair 
had flattened on her moist brow. 

The butter crock was there, but the sun shone 
full upon it. What if the butter had melted? 
Nicolina snatched off the cover. Underneath 
swam a sea of yellow with a drift near the bot- 
tom like ocean sand. 

She let the cover drop back and sitting down 
beside the crock, buried her face in her hands. 
But she did not cry. Now was not the time for 
that. She had not lived through half the misery 
she still had to meet. 

Lilgord’s Mor jerked her head up from her 
hoeing. “Well, Stor Geta is yours now,” she re- 
minded her. Nicolina scarcely heard. She would 
have to face the Mistress of Overgord before the 
day was over and the longer she waited the more 
terrible it would be. 

The Mistress was sitting upon the top step of 


the porch, knitting, when Nicolina came walking 
up the path. One could tell by the way her heels 
dragged that she was not coming home with 
money in her pockets. 

“What is the matter?” demanded the Mistress. 
“Has the market moved?” 

“No,” said Nicolina limply, “but the butter 
has melted.” 

“Melted?” echoed the Mistress of Overgord. 
“Melted! And the first time I send you upon a 
mission of importance this has to happen.” 

Nicolina did not dare look up. 

“Give me the crock,” said the Mistress. “After 
all, we shall not need you this summer for our 
herding.” Her voice sounded even more terrible 
than the minister’s when he was pounding the 
pulpit on Sunday mornings. 

Faintly in the back of her mind Nicolina was 
thinking that God must have spoken in this tone 
of voice when he drove Adam and Eve out of the 
Garden of Eden. 

Nicolina did not hasten home that day, for 
well she knew that her mother would say 
it was the goat’s fault that all this misfor- 
tune had come. She had forfeited her place 
at Overgord. What in heaven’s name could she 
do now? 

As Nicolina walked along she knew that there 
was but one thing she could do, that was to go 
and seek another place. It was only by 
a succession of failures that one rose to 
success after all, so Long Pelley had said 
more than once, and so it was too, no 
doubt. 

When she was asked why it was that 
she was not doing the herding at Over- 
gord, however, she had to give the rea- 
son. Then the farm women shook their 
heads. They could do very well with- 
out her. 

From one place to another went Nico- 
lina, but it was the same in every place. 
Who cared to have a careless herd girl? 
At last the evening shadows crept up 
about Nicolina like the cold shadows 
that closed in upon her heart. She 
stumbled homeward, tired and discour- 
aged. But tonight Stor Geta came bounding out 
blithely and expectantly. Nicolina’s heart was 
so heavy she would have liked to stride on past, 
but she could not do that. There was no reason 
why she should go fastening her troubles upon 
an innocent goat. “Good Geta,” she said, and 
patted his head. Then she went straight to the 
stable. Someone came here just as the last small 
sunbeams were creeping to rest at night. This was 
her friend, the elf man. Tonight he was sitting 


with legs crossed upon the top of a big toadstool, 
looking towards the mountains as he did when 
deep in thought. 

Nicolina sat down upon a block of wood and 
gave a heavy sigh. 

“You come with sighs again,” said the tomte. 

“Yes,” said Nicolina, “today I have suffered 
much misfortune.” Then she told about the goat 
and the butter and about forfeiting her place at 
Overgord. “I went to every place in the valley 
and asked to be herd girl, but the farm women all 
said no.” 

“Hm,” said the elf man, “you are certain that 
you went to every place?” 

“No, I didn’t go to Dalstorp.” 

“Why not there?” 

Nicolina looked up in surprise. “Why you 
surely know. Since they could not find that the 
old man at Dalstorp left any money after his 
death, that place has been the poorest in the val- 
ley. They have not a single servant there.” 

“Those who become wealthiest in this world 
as well as in the next are those who labor for the 
joy of the good they do,” said the little man, as 
he slid off the toadstool. ‘“Dalstorp is a very 
good place for that,” he added. Then he slipped 
away amongst the birches, for his day began 
when the sun set. 

Slowly and thoughtfully Nicolina returned to 





That evening when Stor Geta and Nicolina were walking bome 
they met the elf man 


the house. “Well,” said the mother, “TI can tell 
you this, my young lady, you must take that 
goat of yours back to the place where you got 
him the very first thing in the morning.” 

Nicolina felt that this day had been far too 
long in its misery. She sank into a tired little 
heap by the fire and waited to hear the rest of 
this day’s misfortune, without a word. 

“Aspen’s father came by this morning,” said 
the mother, “and offered to bring me back a quart 
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of cow’s milk from the mountains tomorrow. No 
sooner had he turned his back than Stor Geta 
flew at him and butted him right into the duck 
pond. Now he says that he is through bringing 
milk down here.” Nicolina might have said that 
her mother had paid dearly for that milk by 
many rich weavings she had given the man in 
pay for the skim milk he brought. Tonight she 
did not have strength enough for a single word. 

“Get your supper eaten,” said the mother, 
“and to bed, so that you can get rid of that 
demon before he flies at the pastor next, and has 
us put out of the church.” 

Nicolina ate in silence. When she was through 
she went out and patted the goat. She knew just 
how Stor Geta felt. If she were a goat she also 
would have butted Aspen’s father into the duck 
pond. If for no other reason than that he 
thought himself sc superior to all other mortals 
because he lived on a farm where the king had 
once slept overnight. 

Next morning Nicolina rose with the sun and 
slipped out before anyone else was up. She would 
go to Dalstorp and ask if they would let her do 
their herding this summer in exchange for the 
keep of the goat. 

The Mistress of Dalstorp received the proposal 
with favor. “Only you know how little there is 
on this place since my man was killed,” she 
pointed out. “There is seldom more than her- 
ring and potatoes for our table.” 

“Well, if there is plenty of that, I shall have 
no fault to find,” said Nicolina. So the two of 
them shook hands to bind the agreement. 

Nicolina turned homewards with a lighter 
step. It was almost as if Overgord had not of- 
fered her the herding, with a new dress and shoes 
in the fall as pay. Stor Geta would have a home 
now, for although there might be only potatoes 
and herring on the table for her, there would be 
as good food for him as there was for the 
wealthiest goats in the valley. No farm had ac- 
cess to finer mountain pastures than Dalstorp. 

Matters were bad at this place, so bad in fact 
that the Mistress would be compelled to sell some 
of the furniture to meet the fall taxes. 

“Nicolina,” she said, the very first day that 
Stor Geta and Nicolina came to Dalstorp, “be 
good enough to help me get the house cleaned 
and some of these pieces polished before you go 
to the mountains. I am going to have it an- 
nounced from the pulpit on Sunday that I am 
selling my carved furniture.” 

“But you are not selling the mirror, too,” said 
Nicolina. 

“I can certainly do without a mirror very 
nicely,” said the Mistress. 
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Nicolina was sorry to hear that, for this was 
the only mirror in Gammelstad that was as long 
as she herself was tall, and although the minister 
said it was vain and sinful to look in mirrors, 
Nicolina liked to look in this one, anyway. How- 
ever, the taxes must be paid; she could under- 
stand that. So the furniture was moved out 
upon the lawn. Stor Geta was along. It almost 
looked as if he wanted to help, too, for although 
others had not seen it, Stor Geta certainly had a 
big, kind heart in him. 

“Everything must out,” said the Mistress. 
“We must wipe the walls and scrub the floors 
and I want no more dust on these things than 
need be.” Scarcely had Nicolina finished scrub- 
bing the floor when she heard a long splintering 
sound that drove despair into her heart. Some- 
thing had happened to the mirror. She and 
the widow flew out. There stood the goat 
with shattered glass all about him. He had 
broken the mirror that was to help pay the taxes. 

The widow gasped with horror. “Isn’t it 
enough,” she wailed, “that we have had all the 
misfortune we have here, without having a 
broken mirror bring us seven more years of bad 
luck?” Then she sat down on one of the carved 
chairs and sobbed into her apron. 

Nicolina dragged Stor Geta out of the shat- 
tered glass. And then suddenly it was as if 
she had walked into a dream, for every- 
where there were paper bills, money, hundreds 
of notes. 

“Look,” she cried, grasping the Mistress of 
Dalstorp by the arm. “Look here at this money! 
Where did it come from?” 

From behind the last fragment of glass in the 
mirror, the Mistress of Dalstorp scooped the re- 
maining bills. “Why, Nicolina,” she cried, “your 
goat has made me rich. I thought my man had 
left me penniless, and just look! Why, Nicolina, 
ITamrich. He must have hidden the money be- 
hind the glass of the mirror.” 

“Stor Geta and I won’t have to go home, 
then?” Nicolina faltered. 

“No, my child, and when you do, you will go 
home the richest herd girl in the whole valley.” 

That evening when Stor Geta and Nicolina 
were walking home they met theelf man. In one 
breath Nicolina had told the happenings of that 
thrilling day. “And the best part of it is that 
Stor Geta is not a bad luck goat after all.” 

“No,” said the little man, “the only difference 
between good luck and bad luck is that bad luck 
is just the stepping stone that leads to good for- 
tune.” With that he thrust his hands into his 
pockets and went whistling down the lane, for 
the day was just commencing for him. 


N THE October News there was 
an account of “Ringing in the 
Winter,” reprinted from the 

Austrian Junior Red Cross maga- 
In a part of Switzerland there is a custom 





zine. 
of ringing in the spring, which is described in 
Heimatschutz, a magazine published in Basle: 
In most of the communities of the Engadin 
and the Muenstervalley, the custom of “Chalan- 
damarz,” the spring festival on the first of March, 


is still living. It is believed that this custom of 
ringing in the spring dates back to Roman times. 
Spring though, does not yet come in these high 
valleys. They are still under a thick cover of 
snow and ice. But in the south you can already 
feel spring has come. For ages Chalandamarz 
has been a children’s festival and the grown-ups, 
too, enjoy it greatly. In the early morning you 
can hear bells ringing and children calling 
throughout the village. Boys with tinkling bells 
and cracking whips pass from house to house. On 
each threshold they sing an old folksong which 
is followed by the ringing of bells to announce 
the coming of spring. At these sounds, the old 
people remember long gone days and smile. They 
give the boys a little gift. In former years the 
gift was some eatable; today it is a piece of 
money. This money the boys may spend on the 
Chalandamarz dinner. The afternoon is devoted 
to festivity. The young folk dance. At four 
o’clock the dinner comes off. The thickest cream, 
coffee, chestnuts and bread are served. After the 
meal there is more dancing. Recitations, songs, 
and performances of folk dances enhance the 
beauty of the festival. 

The Polish J.R.C. magazine printed 
article by a Polish Junior: 

In the spring, we often see old peasants going 
through the _ streets 
with their horses slow- 
ly dragging carts full 
of earth. The men 
call: “Earth for sale! 
Earth for sale!” and 
the people come out of 
their houses, give a few 
coins to the drivers, 
and fill their boxes and 
pots with earth in 
which to plant pretty 
flowers on their balco- 


this 


Bells of Spring 


Decorations by Earl L. Swain and A. Thon 
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nies and window-sills. It is the first 
sign of the coming of spring in the 
town. The birds can not announce 
it to us; there are not many of 
them, for the trees they love are rare and the air 
is full of smoke. However, trees can be found 
in some corners of the town. 

From a school in Dossenheim near Baden, 
Germany, the Grammar School in Corning, Cali- 
fornia received this letter: 

Once a year when nature wakes we celebrate 
the Summer Day. Each child carries a Summer 
Stick from which hangs a pretzel—a little cake— 
and an egg. The stick is decorated with ribbon. 
The figure of Winter walks in the parade. He is 
made of straw and Summer is made of green pine 
branches. The children sing “The summer is 
here.” It is a very old song in quaint German. 
It dates back to the time when the Count of 
Pfalz lived in Heidelberg Castle. The children 
used to gather before the gate and sing the song. 
The Count was so pleased that he gave them 
presents. Nobody lives in the castle now, but 
the custom of singing the song has been kept up. 

Austrian school correspondents sent to an 
American school this story of the beginning of 
spring in their part of the country: 

On the first day of spring, two people go about 
in fancy costumes representing winter and sum- 
mer. Summer, a slender figure, wears a white 
dress with a golden girdle. Green ribbons flutter 
from a yellow straw hat and the staff carried is 
topped by a branch of a fir tree with leaves 
and cones. Winter is wrapped in a misty fur 
mantle, his head is covered with a fur cap, his 
feet are deep in large felt shoes. His staff is 
braced with iron, and its fir tree branch has with- 
ered needles and cones and is stiff with icicles 
of glass. They go from 
house to house and 
each sings songs cele- 
brating the merits of 
his own character, and 
decrying the adver- 
sary. After the sing- 
ing contest, they have 
a hand-to-hand fight 
in which Winter is de- 
feated and carried out 
of the house,and Sum- 
mer is victorious. 
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shores of Canada a band of a new kind of 


there arrived on the 

colonists from England. They were fifty 
boys of ten years or less and they were prepared 
to settle down and grow up with the country. 
They had come from crowded quarters in the 
poorest city slums. There seemed to be nothing 
whatever ahead of them there. But as they 
rolled across the continent and saw the great 
forests, the wide spreading wheat lands, and the 
sweep of spaces still waiting for people to culti- 
vate them, they must have felt that here there 
would surely be room, and a chance for them 
when they should be grown up. At the end of 
their journey they found at Cowichan, Vancou- 
ver Island, in British Columbia, a home and a 
welcome and a plan all ready for them. For they 
were going to occupy one of the Fairbridge Farm 
Homes, live on its thousand-acre farm, learn how 
to be good farmers and good citizens, and then at 
eighteen go out prepared to make their way in 
the country of their adoption. 

All those boys had heard the story of Kings- 
ley Fairbridge. They knew that the home to 
which they would go and the future that was be- 
ing offered were theirs because of his great idea. 
This idea had come to him first when he was a 
boy little older than themselves, a boy born and 
bred on the vast open spaces of faraway Rho- 
desia. For years he had held to his dream and 
had made it come true. 

Kingsley’s parents and grandparents were pio- 
neers in South Africa. His father was surveyor 
for the Cape government and even when he was 
a baby his mother took him with her when she 
followed her husband about on wagon trips over 
the rough countryside. Their home was in Gra- 
hamstown, where Kingsley went to school until 
he was eleven. Then his father took the family 
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off to a place just opened to colonists 
in Rhodesia, near the little town of 
Umtali. They lived in the midst of the 
bush and long grass on a hilltop of Fair- 
bridge’s Kopje in two mud huts, with 
‘alico tacked across the window frames. 
Nearly everything they ate came out of 
tin cans—condensed milk, bully beef, army ra- 
tions, and plum pudding, which was fairly sick- 
ening in hot weather. So was the Danish butter 
which came in cans, too, and melted to a horrid 
yellow oil. 

Kingsley did not like such a way of living at 
all, and sat around looking more or less sulky all 
the time. Then one day his father said, “You 
may go back to school at Grahamstown if you 
want to. Or you may stay here. Take your 
choice. Only if you stay here you must work.” 

Kingsley decided to stay, and began on his first 
work, which was turning an old wagon into a hut 
for himself. Next he learned to help his father 
with surveyor’s calculations and was paid for this 
help. So at the age of eleven, Kingsley Fair- 
bridge had a place of his own and was earning a 
living. In a little while he found he loved Rho- 
desia and its wilds with all his heart. In those 
days his hero was Cecil Rhodes, who was build- 
ing up that country and making a great name 
and fortune for himself. 

One day when Kingsley was twelve years old, 
his father offered him ten pounds if he would 
build two huts on a piece of property some miles 
away. The place was in the wilds where only 
Kaffirs lived. But Kingsley took up the offer 
and set off into the hills with his dog and a mid- 
dle-aged native. They carried a week’s provi- 
sions, some axes, and a sickle for cutting thatch- 
ing grass for the roofs of the huts. They thought 
they could get more food from the natives. But 
the Kaffir chief in that region was unfriendly. 
The rain poured incessantly and thatching grass 
had to be brought from a long distance. By the 
time the huts were finished, Kingsley was ex- 
hausted, for he had been obliged to go without 
anything to eat for three days. On the way back 
to Umtali he felt dreamy and far away. His 


body felt light. It was hard for him to breathe 
as he went up the great slopes. Suddenly the 
thought came to him, “Why are there no farms 
here? Why are there no people?” It came to 
him again and again. 

He would look into the deep valleys where 
the land was so rich that grass grew to his 
shoulders, and wish that he could see a farm. 
He thought how it would be if there were 
smoke coming up from a farmstead chimney 
and the grass were all grazed close by fat cat- 
tle. He said aloud, “Some day I will bring farm- 
ers here.” 

That became the leading idea of his life. It 
guided every move he made. But it was years 
before he ever told anyone about it. By the time 
he was seventeen he had worked at market gar- 
dening, big game hunting, clerking in a bank, 
and gold mining in Zambesi. One day he drew 
all his money out of the bank and packed a bag 
for London. Into it he put his silk tennis 
shirt, and the various garments that he 
had patched and darned beside many a 
‘amp fire. He also packed his peaked felt 
hat with big game kills scored around its 
brim. On his first night in the great city, 
as he strode down the Strand to Piccadilly 
wearing his peaked hat, an old gentleman 
stopped him and asked him if he belonged 
to a Wild West show. Young Fairbridge 
was indignant that one Englishman should 
not recognize another, but he never wore 
that hat in London again. 

He loved England, but he saw sights 
there that he would not have believed pos- 
sible if someone had told him about them 
in Rhodesia. The overcrowding in Lon- 
don and other cities he visited seemed hor- 
rible to him. He saw men and women in 


poorhouses, and men begging for jobs and _ 
Learning “the art of self-defense” from Kingsley Fairbridge 


being turned away. Worst of all, he saw 
unwanted and orphaned children swarm- 
ing in the slums. 

He spent hours thinking about his scheme for 
getting farmers out to the thousands of free acres 
in Rhodesia. But he began to see that before 
they could farm out there, men must have long 
training for life in that great, new land. 

One summer day after he returned to Umtali, 
he was pushing his bicycle along a hot, dusty 
road, when he seemed to see a street in the Lon- 
don slums crowded with dirty children exhausted 
with the heat. They had no decent air, not 
enough food. Children’s lives were being wasted 
over there, while wide, unsettled spaces cried 
aloud for men. Over there were workhouses full, 
orphanages full. Here there were not enough 


farmers. ‘“Farmers— children, farmers — chil- 
dren.” 

And then he had another great idea. Children 
from England could be taught their farming in 
the land where they would farm. Those un- 
wanted orphans could be shifted from the orph- 
anages and slums of Britain, north, south, east, 
and west, to the shores of Greater Britain, where 
farmers and farmers’ wives were wanted, and 
where no man with strong arms and a willing 
heart would ever lack his daily bread. 

“This is a Great Thing,” he thought. “I must 
think it over ... I may be mistaken on some 
points. But if I am right, I will put this thing 
before the people of England—so help me God.” 

It was the kind of idea Fairbridge would have 
liked to talk over with Cecil Rhodes, but Rhodes 
had died by this time. He had left a great deal 


of money for his scholarships to Oxford Uni- 
versity. These go to picked young men of the 
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himself 


British Empire, Germany, and the United 
States, and Kingsley decided to try for one of 
them. Before he set out for England again, 
he had a talk with his father. He tells about 
it in his “Autobiography”: 

“T said, ‘Good-bye, Dad; I am going to Eng- 
land.’ 

“He said, ‘Why are you going? What is be- 
hind the Rhodes Scholarship?’ 

“T loved my father, but I hated laying bare the 
dream of my boyhood. But I had known that he 
would ask me, and I meant to tell him. My heart 
beat heavily, so I waited a little, just as one waits 
before shooting, after a long and tiring stalk. 
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The farmer has rich but primitive land to till 


“Then I said, ‘I am going to England to try to 
get farmers here. I want to get poor children 
from the orphanages and the towns and I want 
to train them here.’ 

“My father looked steadily at me. 
you do it?’ he said. 

“<*T don’t know yet,’ I answered; ‘but England 
is rich; there are many rich people there. Per- 
haps I will find some who will provide the 
money. . . . It will benefit England, it will help 
the colonies, so I think people will see.’ ” 

Fairbridge had left school at eleven, so it was 
no wonder that he couldn’t pass the Oxford ex- 
aminations. He failed three times. But he hung 
on, studying ten hours a day, until he passed. 

He made many friends at Oxford, especially 
among the Rhodes scholars who had come from 
all over the British Empire. One chilly evening 
in October, 1909, he spoke to fifty of these men 
about his plan to take unwanted children from 
the slums and bring them up as farmers on the 
man-hungry land in the colonies. 

“Here and now,” he said, “let us found a so- 
ciety to take as many as we can of these children 
overseas, to train them in our own colonies for 
colonial farm life. We want ‘schools of agricul- 
ture’ in every part of the Empire where good 
land is lying empty for lack of men. This will 
not be charity, it will be an investment. Every 
child will be worth far more than the price of his 
training to the colony he will help to build.” 

At first there was silence in the hall. Then 
questions came thick and fast and to the point. 
But Fairbridge was ready for them because of all 
the time and thought that he had put into his 
scheme. 

“The way,” he thought, “that is it. I am still 
to find the way. But we are on it. We—that’s 
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it—fifty of us now. . . . My Child 
Emigration thought is spoken . 
it is become a part of the world.” 

The way was found. Each of 
the men in the room contributed 
five shillings and before long the 
Child Emigration Society was 
started in London. Kingsley Fair- 
bridge was disappointed because he 
could not get land for his colony in 
Rhodesia; which did not feel ready 
to receive child immigrants. Scan- 
tily populated Western Australia 
was glad to have them. 

In March, 1912, Fairbridge and 
his bride sailed from England for 
Perth in a land absolutely un- 


known to either of them. They 
had ten thousand dollars. At Pin- 


jarra a farm of one hundred and sixty acres was 
purchased, and the great experiment began. 

In January of the next year, the first party of 
orphans, twelve boys between seven and twelve, 
arrived from England. Six months later twenty- 
two more boys came over. Every one of these 
thirty-four boys has since made good on the 
land. When Kingsley Fairbridge died in July, 
1924, at the age of thirty-eight, the Fairbridge 
Farm School at Pinjarra was a going concern. 

It is complete in itself. There are properly 
laid-out streets, little bridges cross little brooks, 
there is a store and there is a bank. It has its 
own independent electric light system, and its 
own unfailing water supply. It has a state 
school, made up of seven individual buildings, all 
to itself. There is a staff of six assistants and a 
head teacher. Girls occupy the double-story cot- 
tages, boys the bungalow type. The dormitories 
are semi-open-air facing east, and fresh breezes 
at all seasons sweep through them. 

Every year sixty-seven boys and girls are 
ready to leave the school at Pinjarra. And each 
year there are more than eighteen hundred re- 
quests from employers eager for them. 

At the end of April each year there is a special 
service in the East End of London for Australia 
Day. After the service there is told the story of 
Kingsley Fairbridge and his great plan, and 
those who have been invited to attend are asked 
to contribute money for the schools. 

New Zealand wants a Fairbridge Farm School 
and Victoria, Australia, has started a movement 
toopen one. Another may be opened in Queens- 
land. The present king is much interested in 
the schools, where unwanted slum children get 
space, training, and a chance to work in countries 
where they are needed and wanted. 


Cargoes 
GERTRUDE HARTMAN 


GREAT ocean 
liner is getting 
ready to sail 

for Europe from New 
York harbor. What 
a giant she is! From 
water line to the top 
of her funnels she is 
as high as a ten-story 
building, and her hull 
is so long that if it 
were set down in a 
city street it would 
cover almost three 
blocks. 

It is almost sailing 
time, and all is bustle 
and excitement on 
the big pier. Auto- 
mobiles and taxis are 
arriving in a steady 
stream, bringing pas- 
sengers who are go- me 
ing to sail on the 
ship, and their friends 
who have come to see 
them off. Up the steep gangways that lead from 
the pier to the ship moves a throng of people. 
Every deck is crowded with little groups of 
friends, laughing and chatting. 

A sailor is beating loudly on a big brass gong. 
“All visitors ashore, please!” he calls out, as he 
goes about from deck to deck beating his gong. 
Soon come the last goodbyes and all the visitors 
stream down the gangways to the pier. Men on 
the pier unfasten the heavy ropes that hold the 
gangways in place and quickly pull them away 
from the boat. Other men cast loose the thick 
cables that hold the ship fast to the pier. 

Several puffy little tugboats are hovering 
about the big ship ready to swing it around and 
head it down the harbor, for an ocean liner is too 
large and clumsy to get out of her dock without 
help. They swarm around the liner. Some are 
at the stern and others are at the bow. They 
butt their well-padded noses against the side of 
the ship, then they back away, then they rush 
at her again. So, pushing and pulling, and 
aided by the slowly turning propellers of the 
liner,they finally get the ship about with her 
prow headed toward the sea. 
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Lace makers of Auvergne, France 


Up on the cap- 
tain’s bridge a pilot is 
steering the ship. 
When an ocean liner 
comes into or goes 
out of the harbor the 
captain turns his 
ship over to a pilot. 
Many dangerous 
rocks lie hidden un- 
der the surface of 
the harbor but the 
middle of it has been 
dug out, making a 
deep channel for 
large boats. The pi- 
lot has spent many 
years learning his job 
and he knows all 
about his harbor. He 
keeps the ship on a 
safe course. 

As the liner nears 
the open sea, a boat 
which had been wait- 
ing for it- steams up 
near it. Over its side a rowboat is lowered and 
two husky sailors start out in it rowing toward 
the ship. They are going to get the pilot. As he 
has guided the ship through the harbor he will 
leave and go to help some other boat. 

After the pilot leaves, the captain of the liner 
signals the engineer to start the engines. From 
far down within the ship comes a. faint tinkling 
of bells in answer to the order, and the powerful 
engines begin their rhythmic throb-throb. At 
last the big ship has started on her voyage. 

For six or seven days and nights the wonderful 
steel machinery deep down in the ship will work 
tirelessly, smoothly, the different parts cease- 
lessly gliding and sliding, rising and falling. And 
day and night the faithful propellers will turn, 
churning up the water behind the ship into a 
broad white fan of foam. And then the big boat 
will dock on the other side of the Atlantic, three 
thousand miles away. 

Such ships depart from our harbors every day, 
carrying hundreds of Americans on voyages of 
business or pleasure to countries across the sea. 
Other liners come in with returning travelers and 
foreign visitors. 
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Through travel the people who live in one land 
come to know the people of other countries and 
learn much about other parts of the world. But 
although ships are very important for travel, 
their most important use is to carry all kinds of 
goods from one country to another. We could 
not very well get along without the great passen- 
ger liners, but it would be even harder to do 
without freight boats, for many of the things we 
use every day are brought to us from other lands 
in their holds. 

Do you like bananas? 
can get them from the 
nearby fruit store. 


All the year round we 


and waxlike in appearance, growing either singly 
or in clusters. They do not grow on the end of 
twigs but from the trunk and the main branches 
of the tree. After a while the petals fall and in 
due season come the pods, which, when ripe, are 
golden-yellow or maroon, or crimson tinged with 
purple. 

At picking time groups of Negroes go about 
with long bamboo poles cutting off the pods with 
sharp knives, which are fitted to the ends of long 
sticks of bamboo. The beans are scooped out of 
the pods and heaped on banana leaves or coconut 

matting, and spread 
out in thin layers to 


Trim white ships THE DOCKS OF NEW YORK dry. Then they are 
bring the delicious Janet Zoffer placed in strong jute 


fruit from our south- 
ern neighbors border- 
ing on the Caribbean 
Sea, where there are 
some of the greatest 


¢ 
OISE! Noise! 


All at once a whistle 


Nowe! 

Men loading baggage on huge black steamers, 
People running to catch their boats 

Craft calmly pulling in loaded with fish. 


bags and shipped here 
where our manufac- 
turers make cocoa out 
of them. 

Do you like sugar 


hanana farms in the And an enormous ve ssel musses up the smooth on your cereal in the 
; waters and steams away. "2 e On 

world. In one year A man and his wife have just missed their boat morning? The sugar 
they sent to the and are calling for it to come back. in your sugar bowl 
United States sixty- I love to sit and watch the docks of New York. ‘ame from the gro- 


six million bunches of 
bananas. 

Nine or ten months 
after it is planted the banana plant blossoms. 
The stem that is to bear a bunch of bananas 
grows up through the center of a stalk and comes 
out at its top. Then it bends over and down, the 
flower bud at its end looking like a big ear of corn 
in its husk. It is not long before these husks 
drop off. Then the young bunch ean be seen 
with all the tiny bananas pointing downward. 
As they grow, they gradually point outward and 
then upward. 

The cutter, with a long, sword-like knife cuts 
the bunches from the stalk and they are loaded 
either on pack mules or on one of the little tram 
cars that run to almost every part of the planta- 
tion. In one of these ways the fruit is carried to 
the main railroad. There the bunches are trans- 
ferred to waiting cars that carry them to’ the 
banana ship. 

Upon reaching the wharf, the banana train is 
moved alongside the steamship. Here a gang of 
laborers transfers the fruit to the trim white ship 
which brings the green bananas to the ripening 
rooms of the wholesale dealers in this country. 

Perhaps you like to drink cocoa. The cacao 
bean from which it is made may have grown in 
South America or the West Indies. The cacao 
tree flourishes only in the tropics and grows 
best nearest the equator. The blossoms are very 
small and frail. They are pinkish white in color 
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cery store, but it had 
to make quite a long 
journey before it got 
there. Perhaps it came from Cuba or Puerto 
Rico, or all the way across the Pacific from the 
Philippines. In all of those places there are 
huge sugar cane plantations. The cane cutters 
go through the plantations cutting wide swaths 
of cane. They pile it high on little two-wheeled 
arts pulled by plodding oxen. Not far away 
is a railroad, and to it the creaking oxcarts slowly 
wend their way. Little locomotives haul the 
vane to the sugar mill where giant rollers press 
out the sweet juice from the cane. The juice is 
boiled and allowed to cool and then it is packed 
in bags and loaded on to ships which bring it to 
the sugar refineries in this country. 

Perhaps your father and mother drink coffee. 
Without ships we could not have coffee on our 
breakfast tables, because it needs a tropical cli- 
mate with much rain. From Brazil, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, and other 
countries it comes, but most of it comes from 
Brazil. There on the rugged hillsides of the 
Andes Mountains are groves of well cared for 
coffee trees. When the delicate white flowers 
emerge in clusters, the trees look as if they were 
blanketed with soft fleeey snow, and a jasmine- 
like fragrance fills the air for miles around. 
Shortly after this small clusters of cherries begin 
to appear. Inside each of the cherries are two 
coffee beans with their flat sides face to face. 


The beans are taken out of the 
cherries and spread out on the ground 
to dry in the hot sun. Then they are 
packed in bags and taken down the 
mountain slopes by mule pack. Fi- 
nally by train and steamboat the cof- 
fee makes its way to the seaports of 
the United States. 

In the afternoon many people en- 
joy acup of tea. Tea, also, must take 
a long journey from the tea-growing 
countries before it reaches us. Per- 
haps it grew in the mountains of For- 
mosa, or on the great plantations in 
Ceylon or India. There on the gentle 
slopes of hills the tea-pickers dili- 
gently work in their gayly colored 
oriental dress with baskets strung by 
cords about their necks. Then the 
tea is packed in lead-lined chests, 
which will keep the leaves fresh and 
fragrant, and is carried to the nearest seaport to 
take its long voyage across the Pacific. 

These are only a few of the many things we eat 
which ships bring us from foreign lands. 

The same thing is true of our clothes. Silk- 
worms in China or Japan spin the silk for our 
dresses, flax that grew in Ireland or Poland is 
in our linen. Sheep in England, Australia, or 
New Zealand give us their wool to keep us warm 
in winter. 

Can you think of other things for which we 
depend on other parts of the world? What about 
rubber? Think what would happen if we were 
cut off from our supply of rubber. There would 
be no automobiles, for they would have no tires. 





Drying coconuts raised in the Philippine Islands to be used in soap 
for American homes 





Tea leaves are picked from low bushes, and make a long trip before 


they come to us from Japan 


Fast trains would have to stop running, for they 
would have no air brakes. No airplanes would 
be able to fly. If fire broke out in a community, 
the firemen would have no hose for putting it 
out. Telephones would be silent, electric lights 
would not work. There would be no radios, no 
balls to bounce, no elastic bands, no erasers, no 
overshoes, no raincoats. We are very dependent 
upon rubber. Yet not an ounce of it is raised in 
our country. Every bit of it has to be brought 
to us from tropical countries. 

Every day people in other parts of the world 
use many things that come from our country. In 
our southern states we grow great quantities of 
cotton. We send much of this cotton to other 
countries. Our great wheat fields out in 
the west produce enough wheat not only 
for the people of this country, but for peo- 
ple in other parts of the world, also. Our 
great machines turn out goods so fast that 
we have much more than the people of 
this country can use, and we are contin- 
ually exporting great quantities of manu- 
factured goods. And so trade flourishes, 
to the benefit of all. 

Thus, through the work of ships, people 
in every part of the world, instead of hav- 
ing only the things they can grow or make 
in their own country, are able to draw 
upon the resources of the whole world for 
their comfort and enjoyment. On every 
ocean of the world the ships of the leading 
nations furrow their way carrying goods 
and people, binding together the nations 
of the world and developing the world’s 
commerce. 
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THE COVER PICTURE 


AST June when Guam was still a lonely little 
island in the Pacific, I had a letter from 
a Junior Red Cross unit in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, saying: “You have made pictures of chil- 
dren all over the world, yet we never have seen 
one of children of Guam. Won’t you please 
make us one? For years they have been our 
friends, and every Christmas we send them 
presents.” 

I replied that the drawings of mine which they 
had seen, portrayed real children in their own 
countries, and that never having been in Guam 
I feared I might not be able to make a true pic- 
ture of their Pacific friends. However, I prom- 
ised to try, but with the warning that if ever the 
children of Guam should see the picture they 
probably would exclaim: 
“Why we don’t look like 
that!” 

And now within a few 
months Guam is squarely on 
the great ocean highway be- 
tween San Francisco and the 
Philippines, an important 
stopping place for the China 
Clipper! 

Which goes to show what 
astonishing adventures there 
may be for us all, just around 
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A Cizek card 


the corner. For what is to prevent the whole 
Junior Red Cross unit of that Berkeley school 
from flying over to Guam to check up on my 
cover picture?—A.M.U. 


PICTURES BY THE CIZEK CHILDREN 


HE picture on this page gives only a poor 

idea of the beautiful bright color in the post- 
eard. The original was painted by one of the 
children in the famous art class of Professor 
Cizek in Vienna. The pupils are school children 
between six and fourteen years of age. 

Some of their best work has been published 
by the Austrian Junior Red Cross as posteards 
and prints. We have used a number of them as 
covers or as illustrations in the News. They are 
sold by the Austrian Junior Red Cross, which 
has sent us this list of prices: 

Sets of 10 colored cards are 60 cents. There 
are two sets of Christmas cards, one each of 
spring and summer ones, and one miscellaneous 
set. Pictures in 9 colors, 18x20 inches in size, 
are $1.20. The subjects include “Spring,” “Chil- 
dren Under Apple Trees,” “Sunflowers,” “Goose- 
girl,” “Girl with Chickens.” “Animals,” in 12 
colors, is the same size and price. Larger 9-color 
prints are $2.40, and vary in size. “Christ and 
the Children,” is 24x35 inches: “Flower Proces- 
sion” (a frieze), 9x52; “Children with Pig,” and 
“Girl with Goats,” 20x33. “Dancing Children,” 
in 9 colors, 20x66, from the school of Emmy 
Zweybruck, former pupil of Professor Cizek, 
is $3.60. 

All the prices include mailing and careful 
wrapping. If more than five pictures or sets of 
cards are ordered, they will be sent by registered 
mail without additional charge. Payment is 
best made by local check. 

Dr. Wilhelm Viola, head of the Austrian 
Junior Red Cross, intends to publish a book, 
“Child Art, the Discovery of Professor Franz 
Cizek.” It will contain about forty pages of 
text in English, besides sixteen colored and 
sixteen black and white reproductions of work 
done by children in the Cizek 
classes. After the book comes 
out, it will cost $2, but if you 
put in your order in advance, 
it will be only $1.50 with 30 
cents additional for postage. 
It will be necessary to get five 
hundred orders before the 
book can be brought out. 

All orders must be ad- 
dressed to The Austrian 
Junior Red Cross, Vienna III, 
Marxergasse 2, Austria. 
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At School Afloat 


RAYMOND GRAVLIN 


KET us go together 
in the world of 
our thought far 

up the coast of. Brit- 
ish Columbia to a 
point some two hun- 
dred miles north of 
the city of Vancou- 
ver. In these parts, 
long narrow arms of 
the sea stretch many 
miles into the moun- 
tainous coast. As we 
travel along on the 
freight and passen- 
ger steamer on its 
weekly voyage, we 
see around us these 
great hills, dark blue- 
green with their verdure of coniferous trees. 

The ship winds its way along the narrow chan- 
nels without danger, for the water is very deep. 
Every hour or two the whistle tells us we are 
approaching some human habitation. Yes, there 
is one over there—one, two, three, or perhaps 
four little houses or shacks built on small log 
booms or floats, and floating serenely sixty or 
seventy feet from the shore in perhaps hundreds 
of feet of water. Behind the camp may be seen 
a cutting on the hillside, denoting the livelihood 
of these people—logging. 

Families are born in those tiny houses, and 
children spend their first years afloat with per- 
haps a little wired-off coop for a playground. 
There comes a time when these children must go 
to school. Many are educated by the splendid 
correspondence system maintained by the gov- 
ernment, but, here and there, where ten or more 
children are living, a school is opened. Usually 
places are found where these may be built ashore, 
but occasionally a school is opened afloat. 

But now our boat has come to a floating com- 
munity where we must disembark, for we wish 
to visit a floating school near by in Simoom 
Sound. 

At last we arrive. Our boat skirts a big boom 
of logs, some of which we must walk to get to 
the floats. It just happens that the booms are 
being made up at the time of our visit, but at 
other times we could tie up to the houses. Soon 
we are being greeted by the members of the 
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A little while ago, the children had to come two miles by 
boat in all kinds of weather 


camp community: it 
is @ warm greeting 
for the people of this 
part of the coast are 
noted for their hos- 
pitality. 

Before long we are 
out observing the 
floats. We notice that 
there are four build- 
ings — each rather 
long and low, and 
each floating on five 
or six great logs. The 
buildings are shack- 
led one to the other 
with chains. From 
the ends of each 
building to the shore 
run long logs called “gill-pokes,” their purpose 
being to keep the buildings off the “beach.” The 
“beach” in this case is mostly perpendicular 
rock. 

But now to come to the school. It is a large 
building, at one time a cookhouse. At one end 
of the float is a closed veranda, the only play- 
ground this school has. A narrow walk runs all 
around the building. Here we find boxes of 
earth, each one a miniature garden. Even sea- 
faring schools can provide each pupil with his 
own plot! Honeysuckle vines prosper at both 
ends of the float, lending the fragrance of an 
old-fashioned garden to the tang of salt. From 
one side of the float we look up the hillside to 
a donkey engine which sends logs down to the 
sea with mighty splashes near one end of the 
building. 

The interior of this unusual school is a com- 
fortable, bright room with windows down each 
side and a big skylight in the sloping roof. But 
we know we are in school for before us are two 
rows of familiar desks. On each side of the 
doorway and part way down one side of the 
room are blackboards covered with the school 
work such as we all know. Maps and pictures 
greet our eyes from every wall; the children’s 
drawings, the library in the corner, and the 
plants in the windows all betoken school days. 
At one end of the room is the stove and some 
furniture, for the teacher lives right here in the 
school. 
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Inside, the floating school is like any other schoolroom 


Occasionally, when a swell comes in the Sound, 
the school rolls just a little. Then the teacher 
must watch or the blackboard will move away 
from the chalk in his hand. 

During our visit we meet the pupils of the 
school. Perhaps we wonder where and how they 
play when school is out. Every afternoon, dur- 
ing the warmer months of the year, just after 
school is out, pupils and teacher appear in bath- 
ing suits. Often a log is pushed into an open 
space in the booming ground, and then what 
exercise and fun there is as the log spins faster 
and faster, everyone staying on as long as he 
can! Another time we come across the children 
“logging” from the shore to the floats, using 


donkey-engines and rigging in minia- 
ture of their own design. Their logs 
are small trees felled by themselves. 
Most of their games are logging- 
country versions of those played by 
the children of all the world. Some 
of the pupils are enthusiastic fisher- 
men, catching the fish with which 
these waters abound. 

Floathouses are easily moved, for 
it is only a matter of unfastening a 
building and hitching it onto a tug. 
It is quite common for a traveler in 
these waters to find a family on the 
move away out in some quite open 
body of water. Chicken houses, 
gardens, and the rest go right along, 
the routine of the house being but 
little disturbed. The school we are visiting has 
been moved. Just last year the children had 
to come two miles by gas boat in all kinds of 
weather. What a cold, frosty ride it was some 
days; how wet and windy on others! 

And now our visit is over. As we leave, the 
big steel triangle used as a bell summons the 
pupils to their studies once more. Above the 
school we see waving the Union Jack, as it is 
doing over every school in the Dominion. There 
is a swell of pride in our hearts as we think how 
our country educates equally well the thousands 
of children of the cities and the few children 
of the logging camps of the far-flung coast of 


British Columbia. —Canadian Red Cross Junior. 


The Program Picture 


T WAS a hot day on that South Dakota In- 

dian reservation when I went with the visit- 
ing nurse on her rounds. She had promised to 
take me to a family where there were some fine 
Sioux costumes, and I was hoping that someone 
would pose for me dressed in one. 

The chief's house stood on a knoll, but it 
proved to be empty. Then on the windy side 
of the house under a brush shelter, we found the 
family. The shelter was a long arbor covered, 
top and sides, with freshly cut saplings, through 
which the breeze drew refreshingly. At one 
end dogs and children lay asleep; at the other, 
women were making soap. 

Two girls, barefooted and in cool calico slips, 
sprang to put on their gala clothes, proud to 
pose for the Junior Red Cross. Did they realize 
what they were in for? The tunies of deerskin, 
decorated with porcupine quills and porcelain 
beads, weighed many pounds. Buckskin leggings 
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encased their legs, and moccasins their feet. 
Their belts were loaded with plaques of silver. 
Strings of beads and shells hung about their 
necks. 

Without any of these trappings, I could 
scarcely draw because of wet fingers and rills of 
perspiration trickling into my eyes. But through 
the torrid afternoon the chieftain’s daughters 
stood, calm and patient, true little Indians on 
trial. 

Only when the sky was one sweep of orange 
and the long hills were growing purple with dusk, 
I saw the eyes of the younger child widen and 
fix with a look of relief on the horizon. Following 
her gaze I saw a dark object against the sky, 
moving along the edge of the ridge like a fly on 
the rim of a table. It was the car of the visiting 
nurse returning to pick me up, toiling towards 
us over the bare red hill through the blaze of 
sunset.—A. M. U. 


Vermont to California 


Public School Number Five, 
Guilford, Vermont, described 
the maple sirup and sugar in- 
dustry of their neighborhood 
for the Nordhoff Union Gram- 
mar School at Ojai, Cali- 
fornia. Different writers de- 
scribed various phases of the 
work, but we are leaving out 
their names and making a 
continuous article of their 
story. 


EAR Friends in 
fornia: 

We would like to tell 
you about the maple sugar 
industry, because many farm- 
ers in Vermont have recently 
finished sugaring. 

For sap to run, there must 
be freezing nights and thawing days. The sky 
is a peculiar blue on a good sap day, different 
from what it is at any other time of the year. 
There are also fleecy clouds, and often the sky 
is cloudy. Usually the best sugar is made in 
the month of March, but sometimes the sap 
begins to run in February and goes on well into 
April. In fact, it begins as the winter is break- 
ing, with the first warm days of spring, and ends 
when continuous warm weather arrives and the 
leaf buds begin to swell. 

Six states produce most of our maple sugar. 
They are Vermont, New Hampshire, New York, 
Ohio, Michigan, and Pennsylvania. Vermont 
and New York each produce thirty per cent of 
this country’s crop. 

In Brattleboro, the town that borders Guilford 
on the north, there is a tree that the Indians 
used to get maple sap from. There are gashes 
that were used first, then large holes, then later 
smaller holes. 

A long time ago the Indians used to tap the 
maple trees to drink the sap. They are known 
to have made maple sugar prior to the year 1673. 
Would you like to know how the Indians prob- 
ably came to make sugar? One day a busy 
squaw was boiling moose meat in sweet water 
from the maple. She was so busy sewing that 
she didn’t notice that the sap had boiled to 
sugar. When the brave came home he liked the 
sugar in the meat very much. He told the other 
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The sky is a peculiar blue on a good sap day 


Indians and soon all the Indians were making 
sirup and sugar. 

Our ancestors boiled the sap over an open 
fire in a large kettle. The sugar was much darker 
than it is now, because cinders and dirt could 
easily float into the open kettle. 

To prepare for sugaring today, first it may be 
necessary, if the snow is deep in the woods, to 
break out the roads, the team wallowing through 
the drifts with the empty sled to make a path 
over which the loads of sap can be drawn to 
the sugar-house without danger of upsets. 

Perhaps you think the sugar-house is a nice 
painted building with no craeks. If so, you are 
very much mistaken. The house where the 
sap is made into sirup is a one-room unpainted 
building with many cracks. Perhaps it really 
shouldn’t be called a house, but a shack. At- 
tached to the house is a shed full of wood that 
has been stored in the fall or winter. The 
cupola on top of the sugar-house is for the 
steam from the boiling sap to escape because, 
as you know, steam rises and one could not see 
to boil if there were no outlets for the steam. 
There is usually an old chair in the sugar-house, 
so that the one that is boiling the sap can sit 
down occasionally. 

The storage tank is usually outside the sugar- 
house, and it is here the sap is stored when it is 
brought in from the trees. 

There are many utensils at the sugar-house 
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to be made ready before sugaring can begin. 
The arch is made of iron with a birch lining. 
A very hot fire is kept here while making sirup. 
On top of the arch is the evaporator. In this 
the sirup is made. The sap runs in through a 
pipe connected with the storage tank. It goes 
through all the partitions and when it gets to the 
last one, it is sirup. 

During the summer and winter the buckets 
are stored in the sugar-house. They are taken 
out and washed in hot water before setting them 
to the trees. Most of the farmers around here 
use metal buckets, for the metal ones need only 
a rinse before setting, and are easier to keep in 
good condition, but the wooden ones need a 
soaking so they will not leak. All utensils are 
washed before sugaring, for extreme cleanliness 
is required to make a good grade of sirup. 

When the buckets have been washed and dried 
they are scattered through the maple orchard 
and placed by the trees. A tree that is less than 
ten inches in diameter should not be tapped, 
and if it is, only one bucket should be set to it. 
The number of buckets set to a tree depends on 
the size of the tree. A bucket will hold from 
twelve to sixteen quarts of sap. Each bucket 
should have a cover, for this saves much of the 
sap. If it rains, and the rain gets in the sap, it 
spoils it. If the sap is boiled with rain water 
in it, the sirup is much darker. 

A hole about a half inch or less in diameter is 
bored in the tree with a bit and bit stock. A 
spout is then driven in. The hole should be 
bored about four feet from the ground. It should 
never be bored in an old hole or directly under 
a limb. In the olden times wooden spouts were 
used, but now metal ones are considered better. 
On the spout is a hook to hang the bucket on. 

The sap from the buckets is emptied into a 
gathering tub each day. Some days the sap 
runs a steady stream. Then it is sometimes 
necessary to boil at night to keep ahead of the 
sap. Some days it does not run at all. 

A few farmers use a pipe system for gathering 
sap. The pipes are made of tin fastened to the 
maple trees. They are piped to the sugar-house. 
These pipe lines save much work, but sometimes 
are displaced by falling limbs or contaminated 
by sour sap during the last of the season. They 
have not proved very successful in our locality. 

In gathering the sap, a large metal or wooden 
tub is put on a sled drawn by horses or oxen. 
The sap from each bucket is turned into a pail 
which is carried to the tub from each tree. When 
the tub is filled, it is taken to the sugar-house, 
where it is strained and run through a pipe to 
the storage tank. From the storage tank it runs 
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into the evaporator. Here it is boiled to sirup. 

The modern way to tell when sap is boiled to 
sirup is to test it with a thermometer, but many 
farmers around here take a scoopful of sirup 
and see if it comes off in sheets. This is called 
aproning off. When sap reaches this stage, it is 
‘alled sirup, and is drained off into a settling 
tank which is covered with a thick strainer 
through whieh the sirup must pass. 

Most people can their sirup at the sugar- 
house. A few can it at home. Each can should 
weigh eleven pounds net. It is not legal to sell 
maple sirup or sugar without the maker’s name 
and the weight on it. 

Maple sirup is graded according to its color. 
There are four grades, faney, grade “A,” grade 
“B,” and grade “C.” The price of maple sirup 
ranges from $1.50 to $2.50 a gallon. 

When we make maple sugar we have to boil 
it down on the stove so it will grain. Then after 
it gets to a density of about 245 degrees we take 
it off the stove and let it cool a little and stir it 
until it is light colored and fine-grained. It is 
then turned into metal forms of rectangular or 
round shape. When cool, the maple cakes are 
put into one-pound or five-pound boxes. Some- 
times the sugar is not stirred so much, and then 
it is called soft sugar. Then it is put in pails. 
The sugar is graded the same as sirup. 

Sugar is used in cereals and frostings, for 
candy, ice cream, and in cooking. Hot sugar 
spread on snow is considered a great delicacy. 
Usually the last run is dark, and is made into 
soft sugar. This is kept and used on the farm 
when needed. Maple creams are very delicious. 
They are soft and creamy and never get hard. 

Now we want to introduce you to the most 
disagreeable part of sugaring. Once more we 
hitch the horses to the sled and gather the 
buckets and spouts. They are taken to the 
sugar-house and there washed and dried. 

We prefer a warm sunshiny day to wash them. 
You may wonder why this is so. The reason is 
because we stack the buckets in the sun to dry 
before they can be stored away until next spring. 

At the present time, maple leaves are forming 
very fast. By the middle of June, they will be 
full grown. We wish you could be here in the 
autumn to see the gorgeous colors of the maple 
forests. 

We are enclosing samples of sirup and sugar, 
so you can see and taste some of our Vermont 
maple products. 


Next month the News will have the descrip- 
tion of the orange industry with which the Cali- 
fornians answered the Vermonters. 
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**No, indeed,” said Toto 


The Secret Box 


CAROL RYRIE BRINK 


Illustrations by Constance Whittemore 


OTO had saved his money for a long 
time to take to the village to spend. 

He knew exactly what he would buy, 
because he had seen it so often in the shop 
window of Monsieur Bontelle. It was a 


little carved box which had a secret open- 
ing. ‘Toto loved secrets, and, furthermore, 


whenever he had anything nice, he liked to 
keep it all to himself. So what could be more 
suitable than a little box with a secret lock? 
Toto looked at it again when he came into 
the village. It was just as he remembered 
it, on a little shelf among carved bears and 
dogs and little chalets, and all of the other 
delightful things that one finds in the win- 
dow of a Swiss toy shop. 
must have the secret box! 
When Toto went into the shop, a little 
bell tinkled over the door to tell Monsieur 
Bontelle that he had a customer. At Toto’s 
request, the shopkeeper took the little box 
out of the window, dusted it off and looked 
at the price mark. Toto was pleased to 
find that he had enough money to buy it, 


Yes, he certainly 


Before 
Toto was careful to 
sontelle show him how to 
For of what use is a secret box, 
if one does not know the secret? 

There was no handle, no keyhole, no 
knob to lift or turn on the secret box. But 
Monsieur Bontelle knew just where to place 
his thumbs, and push to slip a little panel 
in the carving, and make the box fly open. 
It was very clever. Toto tried it twice be- 
fore he succeeded. But at last he was sure 
that he could do it. Monsieur Bontelle was 
going to wrap it up, but Toto said: 

“No, I will not have it wrapped, and 
wait just a moment, please.” 

Then Toto looked over the contents of 
the sweetmeat jars. He jingled his remain- 
ing sous for a moment. Then he put them 
down on the counter, and Monsieur Bon- 
telle gave him a little paper of hard red and 
white candy balls. Toto put them at once 
into the secret box and closed it up again. 
Now he walked proudly out of the shop 
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and to have several sous left over. 
he took it, however, 
have Monsieur 
open it. 








with the new box in 


his hands. Every time 
the 


red and white candies 


he shook the box, 
rattled deliciously, and 
only Toto could open 
the secret box and take 
them out! 

Toto started gayly 
up the mountain road 
At the 
little bridge where the 


to his home. 


road crossed the moun- 
tain stream Toto met Lili, the clockmaker’s 
little girl. 

“What do you have there?” asked Lili. 
Toto held up his beautiful box and shook 
it so that it rattled deliciously. 

“It is a box and it is full of candies.” 

“Oh, please, will you give me one?” 

“No, 
are mine, and no one knows how to open 
the box but me. 


indeed.” said Toto. ‘“‘The candies 


Good-bye, I will see you 


some other Lili looked after him 
wistfully. 

When pine tree 
where the wild thyme grew, he met André, 


the goatherd. 


day.” 
Toto reached the big 
asked André. 


Toto shook his box and the red and white 
balls rattled most pleasantly. 


“What do vou have there?” 


“Tt is a new box and it is full of candies.” 
“T like candies, too,”’ “Won't 
vou give me one?” 


said André. 
“Of course not.” said Toto. “That’s why 
I got a secret box to hold them. 
knows how to open it but me. 


No one 
Good-bye.” 
André looked after Toto, and he was very 
much disappointed. 

When Toto the high, open 
meadow where the cows grazed among wild 
hyacinths and buttercups, he met a dog. It 
was Toto’s own dog, Médor, who had stayed 
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reached 





at home to wateh the 
Toto. He 
came up and sniffed 
Then 
he barked and sat up 
His 


nose told him that 


cows tor 
the secret box. 
on his hind legs. 


those were candies 
which rolled and rat- 
tled so pleasantly in 
Toto’s box. 

“Please, please,” 


OMS TANCE 
WarrTTe mek: 


he said, as plain as if 
give me one of your can- 


ee 


he could speak, 
dies, dear master.” 
said Toto. 


“The 


mine, and I am the only boy who knows 


“Go away,” candies are 
how to open the secret box.’ 

Then Toto went into the chalet and up to 
the little 
all alone to open his box. 
thinking 


carved balcony where he could be 
He couldn't help 
how good those candies were go- 
He put his thumbs on the little 
box and pushed as he had seen Monsieur 


ing to taste. 


Bontelle do, but nothing happened. 

Toto pushed and poked. He shoved and 
The candies rattled deliciously in- 
Toto had 


Oh, how hungry Toto 


pried. 
side, but the box would not open. 
forgotten the secret. 
Oh, how much he wanted a beautiful 
red candy ball! Once both Monsieur Bon- 


was! 


telle and Toto had known how to open the 
box, but now, alas! only Monsieur Bontelle 
knew how. 

Toto caught up his beret and, with his 
secret box under his arm, he ran down the 
mountain again. He ran fast past 
Médor and André and Lili, because he could 
not bear to see the hungry look in their eyes. 
Goodness gracious! He was twice as hun- 
gry Hadn’t he been down 
the mountain and up the mountain once al- 
ready, with his mouth watering all the way 


very 


as they were! 


for the beautiful red and white candies? 
Poor Toto! Now he knew how it felt to 
wish for something he did not have. 

“Monsieur Bontelle! Monsieur Bontelle! 
I have forgotten how to open my secret 
box!” Toto’s voice rang out as quickly as 
the little bell over the shop door. Monsieur 
Bontelle put his two thumbs against the little 
carved panel on the front of the box and 
pushed. Pouf! The box was open! It was 
as easy as anything once you remembered 
how. Toto said “Thank you.” Then, with- 
out closing the box, he hurried away and up 
the mountain. On the bridge he met Lili. 
Her eyes shone like stars, when Toto told 
her to hold out her two hands, and in one he 
put a red candy and in the other a white 
one. 


He hurried along until he came to the 
pine, and there sat André looking very hun- 
ery. Toto took two candies out of the secret 
box and dropped them into André’s cap 
which lay in the purple thyme. 

Then up, up went Toto to the flowery 
meadow, and there sat Médor, minding the 
COWS. 

“Catch!” cried Toto. Médor opened his 
mouth, and two round, sweet balls landed 
on his red tongue. 

Then Toto went up, up to the little carved 
balcony in the chalet, and he looked in his 
secret box, and there were only two candy 
balls left. Toto sat down with a sigh and 
popped them into his mouth. They tasted 
even sweeter than he had thought they 
would. 


Ricky and Racky Rat 


IRENE BENNETT NEEDHAM 


Illustrations by Kurt Wiese 


Music by Molly Anderson 


ICKY and Racky were two fat, white 

R rats. They had pink wiggly noses 

and bright pink eyes. They had white 

fur that was as soft as silk. They each had 

Thev 

each had four dainty, pink feet that seemed 
almost like hands. 


a funny-looking, long, scaly tail. 


The rats lived in a cage in a kindergarten. 
The children fed them spinach, and eggs, 
and meat, and bread, and milk. The chil- 
dren held them and petted them and played 
with them. At night, the rats slept in a cozy 
basket in their cage. 

They said, “Squeak, squeak, squeak.” 
That is all that the children heard, but Ricky 
and Racky had a language all their own. I 
think that their squeaks said something like 
this: 








“Squeak, squeak, squeak, 
We like to run and play; 
Squeak, squeak, squeak, 
We like to run and play. 


“Squeak, squeak, squeak, 
We like to sleep and rest; 
Squeak, squeak, squeak, 
We like to sleep and rest.” 


One night, when the stars came out and 
the moon began to shine, Racky Rat woke 
up. He bit Ricky Rat gently on his pink ear. 

“Wake up, Ricky Rat,” he said. “Let’s 
have an adventure. The moon is shining, 
and a bright star is peeking in and laughing 
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He put the cowboy bat on bis head and jumped into the toy automobile 


at us. I want to tell him that we are going 
to have an adventure.” 

Ricky Rat opened his eyes. “Yes, I 
want to have an adventure,” he said. “Life 
is so dull here in the cage.” 

The two fat rats climbed to the top of the 
cage. There was a pie-tin used as a cover. 
They pushed with their pink noses until 
there was a tiny crack between the pie-tin 
and the cage. 

“One, two, three, push,” said Ricky. 

“T did,” said Racky. “Come on, Ricky, 
push again.” 

They did, and the crack grew big enough 
for them to squeeze out. 

They sat on the top of the white bookcase 
where the rat cage stood. They took each 
other’s hands and Racky said, “Brother, 
isn’t this exciting ?”’ 

“Tt is,” said Ricky. 

They climbed down onto the floor. 

“Let’s do just what the children do.” said 
Ricky. 

“All right,” said Racky. “Let’s play 
house first. Ill be the mother and you can 
be the father.” 

“All right,” said Ricky, and he ran right 
to the doll house. He took the hat off the 
cowboy doll and put it on his own head. 
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He jumped into the red toy au- 
tomobile. 

“Now I’m the daddy,” he 
said. “I’m going downtown to 
buy some teddy bears for the 
children.” 

“Please don’t buy teddy 
bears,” said Racky Rat, “the 
children have too many teddy 
bears now.” 

“All right,” said Ricky Rat, 
“T’ll buy some suckers then.” 

“Oh, you know they can’t 
have suckers until they have 
eaten their dinner,”’ said Racky Rat. 

“All right,” said Ricky, “I'll take them 
to the zoo instead.”’ 

“That’s good,” said Racky. 
too.” 

They piled the dolls into the back seat 
just as the children did when they played 
house. Racky Rat sat on the back seat hold- 
ing three tiny dolls. Ricky walked beside 
the car, pushing it and hanging on to the 
steering wheel. 


“Tl go, 


At last Ricky said, “I have always 
wanted to paint.” 

“Let’s paint then,” said Racky. 

So they did. 

They climbed up onto the easel. They 
held the long brushes in their tiny front 
paws. Ricky used red paint and green paint 
and yellow paint. Racky used blue paint 
and yellow paint. 

Such strange pictures they painted! 

At last Ricky was so tired that he climbed 
up on the edge of the paint glass to rest. 
His long tail swished around and swished 
into the blue paint. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear, look what I’ve 
done,” cried Ricky as he looked at his blue 
tail. 

Racky began to laugh and he laughed 


so hard that he fell into the green paint. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear,” cried Racky. 
“T am green. I am green. What shall I 
do? What shall I do?’ 

““Let’s go to the bathroom and wash our- 
selves,” said Ricky. So they did. 

very time Ricky looked at Racky’s 
green fur, he laughed. 

Every time Racky looked at Ricky’s blue 
tail, he laughed. 

They climbed up to the basin and tried to 
turn on the water. 

They tried and they tried and they tried, 
but they couldn’t turn on the faucet. They 
pushed and they pushed and they 
pushed. They pulled and they 
pulled and they pulled. 

But they could not turn on the 
faucet. 

They climbed over to the next lit- 
tle wash basin. They pushed and 
they pushed and they pushed, but 
they couldn't turn on the faucet. 
They pulled and they pulled and 
they pulled, but they couldn’t turn 
on the faucet. 

“Oh, I’m so tired,” sighed Ricky 
Rat. 

“T’m just worn out,’ sighed 
Racky Rat. 

“Let’s rest here a little while and 
then try again,” they said. They 
snuggled down into the wash basin. Quick 
as a wink they were asleep. 

They slept and slept and slept. 

The stars and the moon grew duller and 
duller and soon the sun came up. 

Still Ricky and Racky Rat slept. They 
were just worn out. 

At nine o’clock, the children came. Billy 
‘ame into the bathroom. He looked in the 
wash basin. 

“Oh, Miss Roberts, Miss Roberts,” he 





cried. ‘Come here, come here and look!’ 

Miss Roberts and the children came run- 
ning. 

There in the wash basin lay two white 
rats sleeping. One white rat had a blue 
tail—and one was green way up to his ears. 

“Oh, oh, oh, oh,” said the children. 

The children woke them up. Jack held 
Ricky with the blue tail. Patricia held 
funny green Racky Rat. 

“Poor things,” said Anne. 
we wash them?’ 

The rats only said, “Squeak, squeak, 
squeak.” 
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They held the long brushes in their tiny front paws 


So the children washed them carefully. 
Then they put the rats back into the cage. 
Racky still had rather green fur and Ricky 
had a rather blue tail. 

“How did you get so green, Racky Rat?” 
asked Jackie. 

“How did you get a blue tail, Ricky?” 
asked Billy. 

But Ricky and Racky Rat only said, 
“Squeak, squeak,” and the children never 
found out the answers to their questions. 
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Our Program at Work 


UNIORS of the Nash- 

ville, Tennessee, Chap- 

ter have adopted vet- 
erans in the government 
hospital at Outwood, Ken- 
tucky. For St. Patrick’s 
day members of the Jere 
Baxter School sent a hun- 
dred favors, and Juniors 
at the Tarbox School sent 
fifty green caps. The med- 
ical director of the hos- 
pital wrote a letter of 
thanks expressing much 
pleasure over the favors, 
and telling the Juniors 
just how they were used. 


HIS letter went from 

the Madison School in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
to the Third Primary 
School, Alexandropolis, 
Greece, telling about early J. 
spring activities: 

On Friday, March 16, which is room eight’s club day, 
one of our school’s delegates to the Junior Red Cross re- 
ported that we needed some money. Then we suggested 
that we have a cookie sale. So we planned that we would 
have a sale on Wednesday and sell Easter cookies because 
it was so near Easter. 

The next thing was to get the cutters to shape the 
cookies. So next Monday the teacher and several others 
brought cutters. Tuesday a boy brought a tin box with 
several animal cutters in it. He loaned other children, who 
had no cutters, two animal cutters. Then the children took 
the cutters home for their mothers to make cookies. 

Next morning the piano was piled high with the cookies. 
Then at ten o’clock the boys went to the lower hall and 
the girls to the upper. They sold cookies most of the 
morning and at noon they each chose somebody who would 
have the job for the afternoon. 

Our best salesman got some workmen to buy ginger- 
bread men which were five cents apiece, and one man 
bought three. There were cakes for two cents and cookie 
chickens for two cents. The lower grades bought mostly 
two-cent and one-cent animals. When we stopped for 
the day we had made $6.57. 


UNIORS in a school in Portales, New Mexico, 
take a great interest in safety. There are 
posters illustrating safety rules in the school 
rooms, and there is a bulletin board for news 
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Members of the “Onaway” group of Cabin 
Jobn, Maryland, gave a program which in- 
cluded a play, “The Story of the Masks.” 
This group asked for and formed their own 


and pictures on the sub- 
ject. An insurance agent 
talked to the pupils about 
fire hazards in the home. 
After a reporter on the 
Portales Valley News had 
told the pupils about 
street safety, they made 
up their minds not to play 
or roller skate in the 
streets, to cross only at 
crossings, and to look out 
for smaller children. A 
nurse who visited the 
school told about children 
she had cared for who had 
been injured through care- 
lessness. 

The boys and _ girls 
especially enjoyed the talk 
by their principal, who 
lives on a farm, and told 


R.C them some of the odd ac- 


cidents that had hap- 

pened there. The superin- 
tendent of schools gave a talk on safety on the 
playground. The station agent got interested 
and brought the school a railway crossing poster. 
The mayor and the town firemen helped put on 
a fire drill. 

The Juniors decided that they would do what 
they could to make their playground accident- 
proof. Many cocklebur bushes grew about it, 
and sometimes a bur would be thrown, and one 
child had been hurt when a bur struck her in the 
eye. Rakes, hoes, and grubbing tools were 
brought to school and those cocklebur bushes 
were rooted up with a will and burned. 


"THE Riverside County, California, Chapter 
had a drive for J.R.C. membership in the 
schools throughout the county in March. 

The Chapter furnished Chinese elms, live 
oaks, deodars, weeping mulberry trees, and other 
shrubs and bushes to all the schools, and allowed 
each to make its choice from the list. Each 
school was also furnished with Red Cross head 
dresses for the girls and arm bands for the boys. 
A little tree-planting ceremony was held on 
Arbor Day under the direction of the school, and 
in each case a council was appointed from among 


the pupils to care for the tree. As 
the trees were large, they were useful 
and ornamental as soon as they were 
planted. 

The West Riverside School chose a 
weeping mulberry tree. The children 
collected pennies to buy a brass plate 
and had inscribed on it the words, 
“Junior Red Cross Council Tree.” 
Their plan is to hold their Junior Red 
Cross Council meetings in the shade 
of the tree. 

Since Riverside County is largely 
desert, this gift of the Red Cross was 
very welcome. The schools plan to 
add another tree or some shrubbery 
each year. 


EMBERS of the Westchester County, New 

York, Chapter award a banner each spring 
to the schools with the best all-around J.R.C. 
program. The banner is the permanent prop- 
erty of the school that gets it, and has the 
school’s name on it. At the meeting at which 
the banners are awarded, a representative of each 
school to receive one comes down to the front, 
and is met there by representatives of all the 
other schools who have gotten them in the past, 
and all parade around with their banners. 


IXTH-GRADE members of the Washington 
School in Modesto, California, held a clean- 
up drive. It developed 
because the school 
ground had become un- 
tidy. Plans were pre- 
sented to the sixth 
grade auditorium and 
accepted. Committees 
were appointed to carry 
out the plans. 

The Equipment Com- 
mittee had charge of 
making wagons and 
sticks. The wagons 
were made by fasten- 
ing wooden barrels on 
wheels and attaching 
handles. They were 
supposed to imitate 
street cleaners’ carts. 
This committee also 
made sticks with sharp- 
ened nails in the ends 
to pick up papers. The 
wagons and sticks were 
painted white. 

The Uniform Com- 
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Sixth grade members of the Washington School, 
Modesto, California, beld a clean-up drive 





Members of Westchester County, New York, with their banners 


mittee made caps of white cloth, with the letters 
W.C.U.C. in front. The letters stood for ‘““Wash- 
ington Clean-Up Committee.” 

The Publicity Committee was divided. One 
class made posters to place in every room in the 
school. Another made speeches to the classes 
asking their cooperation in the drive. Another 
made up a play to give in the auditorium to 
show why the drive was begun and what it 
might do to help. The Juniors made up words 
to the tune of “School Days” for a rally song. 

Six children went out each noon with the 
carts and sticks, wearing the hats, to pick up 
any waste paper or rubbish. An unused room 
was used as headquar- 
ters, and a housekeep- 
ing committee keeps 
it clean. The Repair 
Committee keeps the 
equipment in order. 
The school grounds 
look much better now. 


UNIORS of Tyrone, 

Pennsylvania, had a 
paper sale to raise 
money to send their 
delegates to the Con- 
vention in April. 


EMBERS in 

Emaus, Pennsyl- 
vania, decided to raise 
a fund for the same pur- 
pose. They held a most 
successful vaudeville 
show, charging ten cents 
admission, and earned 
the desired amount. 
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News from Abroad 


ELGIAN members of Ollignies distributed 
soup throughout the winter to children of 
the unemployed. During the summer they 

sell flowers for the benefit of those suffering from 
tuberculosis. 


SOME Canadian Juniors of British Columbia 

live in such remote neighborhoods that they 
are unable to attend school. 
They receive their educa- 
tion through the Corre- 
spondence School of the 
Department of Education. 
These children can become 
“lone members” of the 
J.R.C. Their letters often 
give an interesting picture 
of the life they lead. Here 
is one: 


I am very glad to become a 
member of the Junior Red Cross. 
1 think that the magazine is 
very interesting. Before I got 
it 1 could not find anything to 
do, but now the magazine fills 
many hours. There is no way 
that I can learn what other 
people are doing in the world 
except from a few letters and 
books that I have read so often. 

I am very sorry that I can not 
start a Junior Red Cross organ- 
ization here, but I live thirteen 
miles from any other people of 
my age. I have two small 
brothers who do not understand 
yet the reason of the Junior Red 
Cross. There are also two other 
children nearby; one is only 
one year old; the other is four. 
I myself am thirteen years of age—nearly fourteen. I 
take lessons from the Correspondence School in Victoria. 
I used to live in Toronto; so you see in a way it is quite 
lonesome for me. 

Thank you for being kind enough to send me the very 
interesting Canadian Red Cross Junior magazine. 


HE Juniors of a girls’ school in Otuzco, Peru, 

have proved that hygiene and cleanliness 
help to fight effectively against illness. Every 
year when the cold weather began an epidemic 
of influenza broke out in the town, and most of 
the pupils caught it. But this year the doctors 
and the teachers noticed with satisfaction that 
only two or three cases appeared in the school. 
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This photograph of a boy in Greek cos- 
tume came from Greece to the Brazil 
School, Tumbridge, North Dakota 


These cases had been immediately cared for and 
isolated on the appearance of the first symptoms 
of cold, and all the premises had been disinfected 
by the Juniors and kept thoroughly clean. 


OME members in India gave a little play to 

show how Juniors help to care for health and 
prevent the spread of infection. In one scene 
a fly and a mosquito come 
to the stage and describe 
in songs the different ways 
of spreading diseases. Then 
they talk about the trou- 
bles and discomforts in 
which they have been 
placed by the members 
of the Junior Red Cross 
groups. Two J.R.C. mem- 
bers then enter with a 
syringe of insect powder 
and some pills, drive the fly 
and the mosquito away, 
and pledge themselves to 
the promotion of health, 
service to the sick and suf- 
fering, and international 
friendliness. 


UNIORS in Victoria, 

Australia, wrote last 
July to the Pleasant Hill 
School in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, and said: 

We are so sorry that you are 
unable to keep up the corre- 
spondence with us, and hope 
that some day you may be 
able to link with us again. 
We certainly enjoyed it and always like to look through 
the lovely portfolios. Albert stands on the mantlepiece 
where all can see him. He will always remind us of our 
dear friends in Nebraska. 

It is winter now and Jack Frost is about. The farmers 
are busy carting maize and some are planting pea seed. 

We had a flood last week, but there was hardly any 
damage done. We have no snow here, but it can be seen 
lying on the mountains in the distance. 

We held our Arbor Day picnic on Friday and planted 
three hundred more pine trees in our plantation. Our 
parents come and give us lunch; then we plant the trees. 


fi, Sarees. in Winnipeg, Canada, began 
corresponding with a California school 
through one little boy. The boy from Canada 


moved to California and attended a school 
there. But he wrote a letter to a friend 
at home. He got a letter back, and a 
snapshot. The California children began 
to exchange letters with the rest of the 
pupils. One day a letter from Canada told 
about a new teacher who had started the 
Junior Red Cross in her room. The chil- 
dren in the California school decided that 
they would start a J.R.C. 

An album now in the Winnipeg office of 
the Red Cross is the first gift exchanged. 
The lacquered cover is yellow. The pages 
are mounted on colored paper, filled with 
crayon drawings, and postcard pictures of 
life in California. 

A letter enclosed says, “Dear Canadian 
friends, we hope you will enjoy looking at 
the pictures and reading what we have 
written about the national parks in California.” 
Across the page from that note is a redwood 
forest with a brown bear padding across the 
road. 

There is a good section on hobbies, introduced 
with the definition:“A hobby is something you 
do because you want to do it . . . a hobby fills 
in your spare time and is a delightful companion 
to you.” 

Snapshots of class members with their hobbies 
follow: “Donald holding his rabbits,’ “Mary 
Lou grows irises,” “Rebecca and her dog,” and 
“Patsy with her cacti.” 

Crayon drawings of 
the “kind of homes we 
live in” have notes 
giving an idea of 
“California and _ its 
products.” 


T EASTER time 
the members of 
the J.R.C. at the Pub- 
lic School No. 1 in 
Podgora Torun, Po- 
land, arranged a mas- 
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“The toothbrush parade” in a health play given by Czechoslovakian 
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is ill and has to remain for a long time in bed. 

The Juniors bought a wireless set for him so 
that he might not be lonely during the long 
period of his illness. 


RS. GAJ’S High School in Radom, Poland, 

has divided its J.R.C. work into four sec- 
tions. There are the hygiene section, the service 
section, the income section and the correspon- 
dence section. The members of the hygiene sec- 
tions take care of the cleanliness in the class 
rooms, corridors, diningroom, cloakroom and 
school garden. They take turns in helping the 
younger members to 
wash their hands be- 
fore lunch, and in 
looking after the tidi- 
ness of the books in 
the school library. The 
other sections cooper- 
ate with them. 


"THE very young 
members of the 


Junior Red Cross in 
New South Wales are 
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PHOTO BOHL, VIENNA 


Artists of the Cizek School 


Professor Cizek of Vienna pioneered in the field of art instruction for children. 

Encouraging originality, and despising the word “method,” he was able to bring 

out the natural creative ability of children in a remarkable way. Many beau- 

tiful pictures and designs are the result of his belief that “whoever tampers 

with the child’s expressive work shall be considered a document forger.” See 
page 182. 








